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THE GOLDEN BOUGH

CHAP.

Theory
that the
sanctity
of the oak
and the
relation of
the tree to
the sky-god
were sug-
gested by
the fre-
quency
. with which
oaks are
struck by
lightning.

the new fire to all his villages, and the villagers reward his
messengers for the boon. This shews that they look upon
fire kindled by lightning with reverence, and the reverence is
intelligible, for they speak of thunder and lightning as God
himself coming down to earth.1 Similarly the Maidu
Indians of California believe that a Great Man created the
world and all its inhabitants, and that lightning is nothing
but the Great Man himself descending swiftly out of heaven
and rending the trees with his flaming arm.2

It is a plausible theory that the reverence which the
ancient peoples of Europe paid to the oak, and the con-
nexion which they traced between the tree and their sky-
god,3 were derived from the much greater frequency with
which the oak appears to be struck by lightning than any
other tree of our European forests. Some remarkable
statistics have been adduced in support of this view by
Mr. W. Warde Fowler.4 Observations, annually made in
the forests of Lippe-Detmold for seventeen years, yielded
the result that while the woods were mainly stocked with
beech and only to a small extent with oak and Scotch
pine, yet far more oaks and Scotch pines were struck by
lightning than beeches, the number of stricken Scotch pines
exceeding the number of stricken beeches in the proportion
of thirty-seven to one, and the number of stricken oaks
exceeding the number of stricken beeches in the proportion

1   Dr. James A.  Chisholm (of the
Livingstonia Mission,  Mwenzo,  N.E.
Rhodesia),   ** Notes on   the  Manners
and Customs of the Winamwanga and
"WvnQ^n Journal of the African Society,
No. 36 (July, 1910), p. 363.

2  S.   Powers,   Tribes  of California
(Washington,   1877),   p.   287.      The
dread of lightning is prominent in some
of the customs observed in Patiko, a
district  of the  Uganda   Protectorate.
If a village has suffered from lightning,
ropes made of twisted grass are strung
from peak to peak of the houses to ward
off further strokes.    And if a person
has been struck or badly shaken, " an
elaborate cure is performed upon him.
A red cock is taken, his tongue torn
out,  and  his   body dashed upon the
house where the stroke fell.   Then the
scene changes to the bank of a small

running stream, where the patient is
made to kneel while the bird is sacri-
ficed over the water. A raw egg is
next given to the patient to swallow,
and he is laid on his stomach and
encouraged to vomit. The lightning
is supposed to be vomited along with
the egg, and all ill effects prevented."
See Rev. A L. Kitching, On the
Backwaters of the Nile (London, 1912),
p. 263.

3  See The Magic Art and the Evohi-
tion of Kings, ii. 349 sqq.

4  W. Warde   Fowler,   "The   Oak
and the  Thunder-god," Archiv fur
Religionsivissenschaft) xvi.  (1913) pp.
318 sq.    My friend Mr. Warde Fowler
had previously called my attention to
the facts in a letter dated September
lyth, 1912.